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CorosslANs II. 8. 
Beware loſt any Man ſpoil you 
thro' Philoſophy and vain Decett, 
after the Tradition of Men, after 
the Rudiments of the World, and 
not after Chri t. ä 


W 


HEN the Fulneſs of Time came, 
wherein it pleaſed God to enlighten 

the World, with the glorious Goſpel 
of his beloved Son; Philoſophy and Learning 


were every where in the greateſt Credit and 


Eſteem, and in all their ſeveral Branches and 
Denominations were advanc'd to the higheſt 
»Pitch, that they could poſlibly be carried by 
the force of human Invention and Induſtry. 
The Gentiles, amongſt whom it was St. Paul's 
peculiar Province to preach. the Goſpel, were 
all in ſome degree Philoſophers, and form'd 

their Studies and Manners after the Example 

of the Athenians, whoſe military Glory had 
no yielded to their Ambition of excelling in 

Philoſophy and Eloquence ; and who, as the 
Hiſtorian of the Acts of the Apoſtles informs 
us, ſpent their Time in nothing elſe, but ei- 
ther to tell, or to hear ſome new thing. The Ro- 
mans had now made themſelves Maſters of the 
Sciences of the conquer d Nation; and partly 

by inviting the moſt Funn Philoſophers . 
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CorossiAxs II. 8. 
Beware leſt any Man ſpoil you 
thro Philoſophy and vain Decert, 
After the Tradition of Men, after 
the Nudiments of the World, ant 
ET. --.: + 9% 
wherein it pleaſed God to enlighten 


/ the World, with the glorious Goſpel 


of his beloved Sonu; Philoſophy and Learning 
were every Where in the greateſt Credit and 
Eſteem, and in all their ſeveral Branches and 
Denominations were advanc'd to the higheſt 
Pitch, that they could poſlibly be carried by | | 
the force of human Invention and Induſtry. _— 
The Gentiles, amongſt whom it was St. Paul's | 
peculiar Province to preach. the Goſpel, were 
all in ſome degree Philoſophers, and form'd | 
their Studies and Manners after the Example 
| of the Athenians, whoſe military Glory had 
no yielded to their Ambition of excelling in 
Philoſophy and Eloquence ; and who, as the 
Hiſtorian of the Acts of the Apoſtles informs 
us, ſpent their Time in nothing elſe, but ei- 
ther to tell, or to hear ſome new thing. The Ro- 
mans had now made themſelves Maſters of the 
Sciences of the conquer'd Nation; and partly 
by inviting the moſt Fun Philoſophers . 
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from Athens, and partly by ſending their noble 


Youth thither for Education, were become 


their Rivals in Philoſophy, which came re- 


commended to them in the Writings of their 
moſt celebrated Orator, as the Refiner of hu- 
man Life, the great Diſcoverer of Truth, and 
the Miſtreſs of all moral and intellectual Vir- 
tues. One Day ſpent according to the Pre- 


cepts of Philoſophy is to be prefer'd to an In 


mortality of Vice, ſays the moſt Eloquent of 
the Romans ; Beware leſt any Man ſpoil you. thro” 


Philoſophy and vain Deceit, ſays the molt elo- 
quent Chriſtian Orator. As both the Grecian 
and Roman Writers were frequent and extra- 


vagant in the Praiſes of this Idol of theirs, 


which they had ſer up as the Standard of all 
divine and human Knowledge; ſo on the other 
hand, our Apoſtle in ſeveral Paſſages of his 
Epiſtles ſeems to derogate from its Value, and 
to be apprehenſive-of its dangerous Influence 


on his Converts to the Goſpel. I have deter- 


& * 


min'd to know nothing among you, ſays he to the 


Corinthians, ſave Jeſus Chrift and him Crucified. 


My Preaching was not with enticing Words of 
Man's Wiſdom, for the Wiſdom of this World is 


Fooliſhneſs with God. If any Man among you 
ſeem to be Wiſe in this World, let him become a 
Fool that he may be Wiſe. The Lord knoweth the 
Thoughts of the Wile that they are vain. 

That the Apoſtle in theſe and the like Texts 


does not intend univerſally and peremptorily 
to condemn all Philoſophy and human Litera- 
ture, and entirely to exclude them from the 


Regard and Study of a Chriſtian, will eaſily 


appear from his own Practice, which muſt be 


allow'd 


* 
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allow'd as the beſt Comment on his Words. 
At his own native City of Tarſus, he had made 


« a conſiderable Proficiency in the - Grecian 


Learning; and at Jeruſalem, as himſelf in- 
forms us, was bred up at the Feet of the 
Jewiſh Doctor Gamaliel, whoſe prudent De- 
termination in the caſe of the Apoſtles before 


the Jewiſh Council, ſhews him to be a Man of 


no ordinary Capacities. After his Converſion, 
by the Strictneſs and Accuracy of his Reaſon- 
ing, and the Sublimity of his Eloquence, tis 
evident he thought it not unlawful, to make 
uſe of his ordinary human Accompliſhments, 
in the Propagation and Defence of Chriſtiani- 
ty. His Addreſs to the Athenians, The God 


whom ye ignorantly worſhip, him I declare unto 


you, was ſuch an artificial Introduction, as is 


no where to be equall'd by their own moſt 
famous Orators. His quoting the Greek Poets, 


eſpecially Aratus, whoſe Poem is Philoſophical, 


proves him to be equally a Maſter of their 
moſt refin'd and molt abſtruſe Knowledge. 
That a ſmall number of choſen Books and 
Parchments, which were probably his Com- 
mon-place-Book, or Extracts from the ſame, 
were his conſtant Companions in his Travels, 


appears from his eſpecial requeſt to Timothy to 


ſend them to him from Troas : and 'twas his 
earneſt Advice to that his beloved Diſciple, 70 
give attendance to Reading and Study, and to 
give himſelf wholly to theſe things, that he might 


bde able to exhort and teach with Profit to the 


Church committed to his Charge. Thus it 


appears, both from the Apoſtle's Practice and 


Advice, that he was ho Enemy to the Sciences 
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of human Acquiſition and Invention. The 
Primitive Fathers, tho' they frequently com- 
plain of Logick and Diſputgtions, as productive 
of Hereſies and Diſſentions in the Church, yet 
found themſelves oblig'd, in order, to reſute 
theſe Hereſies, to have recourſe to the iame 
Arts from whence they ſprung.” * * 
Upon the whole it muſt be allow'd, that 
human Science, as far as it contributes to 
direct our natural Faculties, to advance our 


Reaſon, and to ſubdue our Paſſions: and from 


the Contemplation of created Beings, points 
out to us the Being and Attributes of the 
eternal Original, is an Exerciſe worthy of a 
rational Creature, on many accounts ſer- 
viceable to Religion: and therefore the Study 
of it is not only Lawful, but becomes our Duty. 
Improvement in true and uſeful Learning is 
one of thoſe good and perfect Gifts, that cometh 
down from the Father of Lights: and it ſeems 
not to have happen'd by Chance, but to 
have been. deſign'd by the peculiar Appoint- 
ment of divine Providence, that before Chriſtia- 
nity was revealed, Philoſophy ſhould have re- 
ceiv'd the finiſhing Stroke from human In- 
vention; that it might become what the 4poſHe _ 
calls it in the Text, the Rudiments of the 
World, or an initial Preparation to a more 
perfect Inſtitution. *Tis obſervable, that St. 
Paul elſewhere gives the ſame Name to the 
Rites and Ceremonies in the Jewiſh Diſpen- 
ſation: As rhe Law then was to the Jews, 
ſo was Plihojoply to the Heathens, a School- 
Maſter to bring them unto Chriſt. 
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J ſuppoſe it will be unneceſſary to attempt 
any further Vindication of my Text, eſpeci- 
ally before this Audience thus aſſembled in a 
ſolemn and religious manner, to pay their 
grateful Acknowledgments to the divine Good- 
neſs, for the Benefit and Bleſſing of a learned 


Education, The Text, according to the 


true Intention of the Apoſtle, is a Leſſon of 
very important Advice to the Chriſtian Scholar; 
and a Preſervative againſt the dangerous Con- 
ſequences, which may attend either the 
Hearer or Reader from the Diſcourſes or 
Writings of the living Learned, or the Dead, 
It arms him with Caution againſt the Artifices 
of thoſe Men who miſapply their Learning 


and Eloquence, with an Intention to ſeduce - 
their Hearers: and teaches him to make a 


true Eſtimate of the Moral and Philoſophical 
| Notions of his Heathen Claſſical Authors ; which 


as they are the Traditions of Men, muſt needs 


be ſubje& to Vanity and Error; as they are 
only the Rudiments of the World, muſt there- 
fore be miſerably defective, and fall very ſhore 
of the moſt perfect Inſtitution of the Goſpel. 
It informs him, that Learning is to aſſume a 


new Manner in obedience to Revelation; 


that the moral Maxims of his admired Au- 
thors are no longer to be regarded as the 
Rule of his Belief and Practice, and that all 
their Errors and Defects are to be ſupplied 
and corrected by the unerring Standard of 
Truth, the ſacred Oracles of God. 


In order to illuſtrate this Advice of the 


Firſt 


Apoſtle, 1 ſhall in the 
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Firſt Place enquire, What Sort of Learn- 

ed Men the Apoſtle in the Text adviſes 


Ll | 
* 
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us to beware of. | 
Secondly, I ſhall examine into the Vanity. 


and Deceitfulneſs of the Philoſophy of the , 


Heathen” Writers. And, 
Thirdly, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew the good 
Agreement and Harmony that there is 


between the Chriſtian Religion and Human 
Learning, as they tend mutually to aſſiſt 


and promote each other- 


Firſt, Tam to enquire what ſort of Learned 4 


t 


Men the Apoſtle in the Text adviſes us to be- 


ware of. And theſe were probably of the 


ſame Stamp and Character with thoſe Pre- 
tenders, whoſe unwarrantable Practices occa- 
ſion'd his ſevere Epiſtle to the Corinthians. 
Men, who being proud of their Eloquence, 
and oſtentatious of their Learning, by the 
affectation of Beauty and Subtilty in their 
Diſcourſes, corrupted the Purity and Sim- 
plicity of the Chriſtian Doctrines; and by en- 
deavouring to wreltChriſtianity, ſo as to make it 


ſubordinate and conformable to the Hypotheſis 


of that Sect of Philoſophers, in which them- 
ſelves had been educated, debaſed the Dignity 


of the Chriſtian Religion, and deſtroyed the 


Unity of the Church. Theſe Men, contrary 
both to the Example and Advice of the Apoſtle, 
came with enticing words of Man's Wiſdom, and 
not avoiding profane and vain Babblings, and Op- 
poſitions of Science falſiy ſo call d, not only err d 


concerning the Faith themſelves , but by theſe 
Arts ſeduced their Hearers into the ſame per- 


nicious 


* 
* 


3 7 J. 
nicious Errors. The Diviſions they were ac- 


cuſtom'd to before their Converſion , might 
eaſily induce both theſe Inſtructors and their 


Audience to imagine, that Religion was to 


have its Sects as well as Philoſophy : and as the 
converted Corinthians gave themſelves various 


Denominations, one ſaying, I am of Paul, an- 
other of Apollos ; ſo the Coloſſians might eaſily 


be perſwaded by theſe Philoſophical Guides to 
ſay they were Chriſtians, ſome upon the Syſtem 
of Epicurus, others of Plato or Ariſtotle. 
Preachers of this Character are juſtly charge- 
able with Vanity and Deceit, while out of 


an Ambition of Shewing their own Parts, ra- 
ther than a Deſire of promoting the Salvation 


of their Audience, they preach Themſelves, and 
not the Lord Jeſus ; at belt entertaining them 
with airy and imperfe& Speculations, inſtead 
of the important and ſubſtantial Truths of 
the Goſpel, and frequently Poiſoning their 
Minds with pernicious Errors and damnable 


Hereſies. Very neceflary therefore was the 


Warning of the Apoſtle to the Coloſſians, to be- 
ware leſt ſuch Men ſhould Spoi them of their 
Religion: and not to them only, but it is a 


Caution alſo of ſtanding uſe to all Chriſtians 


in every ſucceeding Age of the Church; whoſe 
Peace has been all along infeſted by ſome one 
or other of theſe bold Pretenders ; who, by 
the uſual Artifice of dreſſing up a falſe and 
deceitful Philoſophy, in the ſpecious Orna- 
ments of Eloquence, have endeavoured to 
make themſelves Maſters of ſome new Sect 


and Party in Relig on. Force of long Cuſtom, . 


and Prejudice of Education, might be urged 
| as 
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as an Excuſe for the Deceivers whom St. Paul 


cenſures; but a modern Heretick, who attempts 
the Subverſion of that Faith in which he has 
been educated from his Infancy, is a Crea- 
ture of a more virulent and malignant Quality: 
The Spirit of Pride and Deluſion muſt be ſo 
far prevalent in him, as to conquer all thoſe 
good Habits he has received from early Inſti- 
tution; and which on that account, in well 
diſpoſed Minds, become laſting and immutable. 
If therefore the Apoſtle's Caution was neceſſary, 
with regard to thoſe primitive Deceivers, it 
ought more particularly to be remember d by 
us at preſent, that it may be our Preſervative 
from the Artifices of the more bitter Enemy 
of our Church, the Modern Heretick. 


I come now, Secondly, To examine into the 
Vanity and Deceitfulneſs of the Philoſophy 
of the Heathen Writers. Gs 


Whatever is the Production of human Un- 
derſtanding muſt needs be of a mixt and he- 
terogeneous Nature, and partake of the good 
and bad Qualities of the Cauſe from whence 
it ſprings. The Soul of Man, tho' vaſtly ob- 
ſcur'd and depraved by the originat Corrup- 
tion of our Natures, yet even in its Ruins ap- 
pears great and admirable, and retains ſome 
Traces of that Divine Image, after which it 
was firſt created. But, as the Lord kuoweth 
that the Thoughts of Man are but vain, and his 
Heart deceitful above all things; whatever is 
the Reſult of the moſt improv'd Invention, 
tho'it may in ſome Particulars attain to Toh 
| an 
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Learning, from that Variety became the 
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and“ Excellency, yet will certainly have its 


ſhare of Vanity and Deceit. 


Human Philoſophy being one of theſe mix d 


Productions, tho' it frequently lays down uſe- 


ful and excellent Rules for the Conduct of 


Life, and ſometimes entertains rational and 
juſt Notions of the Deity, yet muſt neceſſarily 


be ſubje&t to many Faults and Blemiſhes, 


which may in general be reduced to theſe 
Two, namely, Uncertainty and Error. 

In the firſt Place, the Philoſophy of the 
Heathens was in all reſpe&s very doubtful and 
uncertain, Had they all agreed in one ſingle 
and uniform Syſtem, the Univerſality of Con- 


ſent might have been ſome Argument for its 
Truth and Certainty. Yer even ſuch a Syſtem 
as this, contrived and improv'd by the con- 


current Invention of all Mankind, embraced 
by all, and diſputed by none, would ſtill be 
Full of Doubts and Uncertainties, and could 
pretend to no further Extent and Infallibility, 


than the dark and finite Underſtanding of 
Man, to which it ow d its Original. But in 
a prodigious Multitude of Secis, almoſt equal in 


number to their eminent Profeſſors, and all of 
the ſame Authority; in ſuch an infinite va- 
riety of Opinions, always claſhing with one 


another, and conſtantly diſputed ; every par- 


ticular Set oppoſing all the reſt, and fre- 
quently not conſiſtent with itſelf; a ſtudious 


Enquirer after Truth muſt needs be mightily | 


puzzl'd and bewilder'd in his Search. The 
Roman Orator, whoſe extenſive Genius had 
ranſack'd all the various Stores of the Grecian 


molt 
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moſt uncertajn Philoſopher of all Men; he 
gives the Preference to the Maxims of every 
particular St in its Turn; always as incon- 
ſiſtent in his Sentiments, as he is conſtant to 


his Eloquence. T'was the whole Profeſſion 


of the Academicks, one of their moſt conſider- 
able Sects, to doubt of every thing. And So- 
crates, who was allow'd both by Men and“ 
Oracles, to be the wiſeſt of all Men, declared, 
that all that he knew, was that he knew No- 
thing. What Truth and Certainty then can 
be expected, where Doubt and Ignorance 
become Sciences? g 
But Chriſtianity on the contrary, in every 


thing that it enjoyns us, either to believe or 


practice, like Truth is always ſimple, uniform 
and conſiſtent, and breaths nothing but the 
Spirit of Unity and Agreement: it teaches us 
to ſpeak all the ſame things, to avoid all Schiſms 
and Divifions, to be perfectly joyned together iu 
the ſame Mind and the ſame Judgment, to ac- 
knowledge no other Maſter or Law-giver be- 
ſides our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and to have re- 
courſe to the Sacred Scriptures alone, as the 


Fountain of our Knowledge, and the Guide 


of our Actions. Should the moſt eloquent a- 
mong Men, nay, even an Angel from Heaven, 
preach any other Goſpel than that we have re- 
ceiv'd, we are to deem him accurſęd. So that 
we have no time to loſe in deliberating what 


Rule we are to follow, no Diſtraction in our 


Choice. And ſince the Goſpel is preach'd un- 
to us, not as the Tradition of Men, but as 
in truth it is, the Word of God; confirm'd 
by the Teſtimony of the great Author - in- 

| nite 
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finite Truth, and own'd by his Holy Spirit to 

be of his Inſpiration, all Doubts and Scru- * » 

ples muſt immediately vaniſh away, and be 

entirely ſwallow'd up in abſolute Certginty. 3 
© - Secondly, The Philoſophy of the Heathens is __ 
chargeable mith many groſs Errors, both in | 
Principles and Practice, flowing from a Cor- 
J Tuption of the Will, as well as Defe& in the 
| Underſtanding. I ſhall inſtance only in a few, / 
V hich are the molt remarkable. N 
The Epicureans entertain very mean and ſi 
deſpicable Notions of the Nature both of God 
and Man; while they repreſent the Deity as 
a Being entirely given up to Eaſe and Idleneſs, 
and never at leiſure either to create or govern 
this lower World ; and aſcribe the Original 
of Themſelves, and the whole Univerſe, to 
the Caprice of Chance, and fortuitous Con- | 
courſe of Matter. They would perſwade l 
| * us, that the chief Happineſs of Man conſiſts 
| 


in the Gratification of his Senſes; and that : lf 
when we Die we ſhall fall into Nothing, and i 
| entirely periſh like the brute Beaſts, which 9 
they would have us imitate in our Lives. [| 
The Stoicks agree with the Epicurean in this | 
reſpect, that they give us a very mean and | 
deſpicable Idea of God, while they repreſent | 
is. him as tyed down without any Freedom or 
Liberty of Action, by an uncontrollable fatal fl 
. Neceſſity : But on the contrary, when they + | 
ſpeak of themſelves, their Rant is extravagant. 
and their Pride unſufferable. This is the - I 
thing which Philoſophy promiſes us, ſays Se- 2 
neca, to be equal with God. The good Man is 
a Companion of the Gods, and not a Suppliant. 
| C 2 « The* 
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The Gods are better than Men only by du- 


ration. Nay, further he ſays, that good Men 


exceed the Gods in this reſpe&t, that They 
are good by Neceſſity, Men by Choice: How 
much righter is the Language of holy Scrip- 
ture, that exhorts us to caſt down all high Ima- 
ginations, and to bring into Captivity every Thoyght 
to the Obedience of Chriſt ; that teaches us to 
humble our ſelves if we would be exalted, and 


- to aſpire to the divine Favour by Mortification 


and Humility. 3 . 


Vanity in ſome degree or other was the 
common Diſtemper of all the Heathen Wri- 


ters. Cicero, who had himſelf no ſmall Share 


of this Failing, obſerves that the Philoſophers, 


who had written Treatiſes of the Conteppt 
of Glory, inſcribed their own Names before 
their Works, and thus made their Title-Page 
a Confutation of their whole Books. How 


much more juſt and noble are the Chriſtian's * 


« © - 


* 
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Sentiments of Glory; who is regardleſs of 


that empty Applauſe that depends on the 


Breath of the Populace, while his own Con- 


ſcience condemns him not, and an All-ſeeing 


God approves his Actions. Self-Murder, which * 
is the moſt daring Inſult of the divine Autho- 


rity, and an Inſtance of the moſt abje& 
Cowardice, was accounted a piece of Roman 
Bravery and Fortitude. A FWretch, who 
meanly made his eſcape from Life, - becauſe 
he had not Reſolution enough to bear its 
Misfortunes, was celebrated as a Spectacle 


worthy of the Gods themſelves. Revenge, 


the pleaſure of weak and impotent Minds, has 


found no leſs Patrons than Ariftotle and Iocrates. . 
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. *Tis a mean and ſervile thing, ſays the former, 


to bear an Injury unreveng d; and Jſocrates 


- thinks it as baſe a, thing to be out- done by 


Enemies in ill Turns, as by Friends in good 
Ones. But what a heroical Maſtery of our 
Paſſions do we owe to Chriſtianity ? which 
teaches us not only to bear Injuries with Pa- 


tience, and with readineſs to forgive them; 


but even to overcome them with Returns of 


» Kindneſs and Benevolence; to love our Ene- 


mies, and pray for our Perſecutors ; that by ſo 
doing we may heap coals of fire upon their heads, 
which will melt their obdurate Natures into 
a Reſemblance of our fervent Charity. 

Intemperance and Senſuality, tho' openly 
recommended by none but the Epicureans, 
yet were molt notoriouſly practiced, not only 


by the vulgar Heathens, but even by the 


Philoſophers themſelves, in oppoſition to their 
own Precepts. Their Reaſons as well as their 
Motives were too weak to reſtrain the inor- 
dinate Appetites of Mankind : But how for- 
cible and ſublime an Argument of our Obli- 
gation to "Temperance and Purity does St. 
Paul aftord us, when he repreſents our Bodies, 
not after the manner of Plato, as the Clogs 
and Priſons of our Souls; but as the Sacred 
Temples of the holy Spirit of God? | | 

From this Repreſentation of the Vices and 
Errors of the Heathen World, it appears that 


the Apoſile had very good reaſon to caution his 


Coloſſtan Converts againſt a Philoſophy ſo vain 
and deceitful, that it entertained them only. 
with Uncertainties, and would ſpoil them of 


their Vertue here, and their Happineſs here- 


after. 


* 


Fi 
after. But we may obſerve, he only warns 
them of the Dangers that may poſſibly ariſe 
from thoſe Writings, but does not exelude us 
from their Uſe and Advantages. The only 
Danger we can poſſibly apprehend from a 
Chriſtian's reading the Philoſophy of the Hea- 
thens, is leſt he ſhould make it the Rule of his 
Faith and Actions, and either ſet it up in op- 
poſition, or place it on a level, with the moſt 
perfect Inſtitution of the Goſpel. Should we 
- — eſtabliſh Philoſophy: as the Standard of 
ruth, it will prove a Rock that will make 
ſhipwreck both of our Faith and Conſcience ; 
but when its kept within its proper Bounds, 
and taught its Subordination to Religion, it 
not only becomes an Ornament of Chriſtian 
Life, but is highly ſerviceable to the Truth 
which is in Chriſt Jeſus. A Mind throughly . 
rooted and grounded in the Principles of the 
Chriſtian Religion, which to the Study of Hea- 
then Writers brings with it the Preparation 
of the Goſpel, will be in no danger of being 
corrupted by their Errors ; nay, rather it will 
aſſimilate whatever Nouriſhment it receives, 
into its own Subſtance and Spirit of Chriſtia- 
nity. 15 5 
Tho' we are not to make their Sentiments 
the Rule of our Actions, yet the Purity of their 
Language, the Juſtneſs of their Stile, and the 
Accuracy of their Reaſoning, are always wor- 
thy of our Imitation; theſe are proper and 
uſeful upon all Occaſions, and more particu- 
larly o, when we are to treat of Subjects of 
the higheſt Dignity, and the laſt Importance. 
Our haly Religion has not diveſted * of 
/ their 
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their human Nature and their Paſſions; Chri- 

ſtians, as well as other Men, are to be reafon'd 
I with and convinc'd by Arguments, to be | 
moved and perſwaded by Eloquence. If Ar- = 
gumentation and Eloquence have often prov'd | | 
Succeſsful in making even Vice and Error ap- ö 
mpear plauſible and agreeable, how great will | 
be their Force and Beauty, when they are em- 
ploy d in the Cauſe of Juſtice, Virtue and eter- 
n nal Truth. Theſe Accompliſhments, thus 
ſubordinate and ſubſervient to Religion, when 
joyn'd with the powerful Example of a virtu- 
ous and holy Life, form the compleat and a- . 
miable Character of the Chriſtian-Scholar. 1 
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Which brings me under my Third general 
Head, to ſhew the good Agreement and 
* Harmony that there is between the 
Chriſtian Religion and Human Learning, as 
they tend mutually to aſſiſt and promote | 
each other. ' 


* 
ret e 


The Chriſtian Religion is highly Serviceable 
and Beneficial to human Learning, by re- 
moving all the Obſtacles to Meditation, by 
contributing to the Improvement of the Fa- | 
culties of our Minds, and by dire&ing us to 
the true and proper uſe of all our Studies. | 
Learning, like the other Gifts of God, does l 
not come into our Poſſeſſion, but on the uſual if 
Condition of our own concurrent Endeavours, (} 
and is not to be attained without previous Ex- 1 
erciſe and Diſcipline, and diligent Search and ll 
Application of our own. The Mind is liable q 
too frequently to be diverted from this neceſſa- *-.M 
* 3 ry 
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ry Attention, and to be render'd incapable of 

cloſe Application; while either ſympathizes 

+ ©, with the Diſorders, or obeys the craving Ap- # 
petites of the Body; when it is either dejected 
with Grief, or diſturbed by Fear and Anxiety. 
For the removal of theſe Obſtacles ro Study - 
and Contemplation, we are highly indebted to *% 
our moſt holy Religion; as it lays us under 
the ſtricteſt Injunctions, gives us the moſt 
excellent Rules and ſtrongeſt Motives - the 
ſubduing our Luſts and Paſſions, mortifies our 

Pride and Self-Conceit, thoſe bitter Enemies 
to Inſtruction; and ſo frequently recommends, 
the Virtues of Sobriety and Chaſtity, In- 
duſtry and Humility : Io th takes away the 
weight of Afflictions, and renders our Minds 
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45 content and chearful in every Condition of 
th Life: As it arms our Souls againſt the 
13 Fear of Death, relieves us from the Terrors 
1 of a guilty Conſcience, and any anxious Solli- 
16 citude about our future State. In a word, 
[7 | there is nothing that is apt to diſturb 
it that Serenity of Mind, which is requiſite to 
1 the Contemplation of Speculative Truth, but " 


*, 50 2 


what finds either a Diſcouragement, br a Re- 
medy from Religion, | | 
Another way that Religion contributes to 
the Advancement of Learning, is by the Im- 
232 it gives to the Faculties of the 
ind, by employing it on the Contemplation 
of great and noble Objects. The Holy Scrip- 
ture, at one ſingle comprehenſive View, pre- 
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ſents us with ſuch an amazing Scene of Action, 

0 gives us ſuch noble Ideas of the Wiſdom, 
I Power, Juſtice and Goodneſs of Almighty God, 
14 q . in 
it 
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in the Creation of the World, the Original 


State and Fall of our firſt Parents, the mira- 
culous Diſpenſations of his Providence to his 
choſen People; and above all, in the Stu- 


pendous Myſtery of Man's Redemption: that 


were they only Fictions, they would ſtill chal- 
lenge our Attention; and we might boldly 
defy Nature, Science, or Hiſtory to enter- 
tain us with Objects of equal Grandeur, 
Novelty or Variety. And this important 
Knowledge is convey to us in ſuch a ſur- 
prizing Diverſity of Language ; ſome times in 
ſuch an unaffected and majeſtick Simplicity 


of Exprefſion ; in other places in the molt 


nervous Strains of Oratory, and the moſt ex- 
alted Flights of Poetry; that all the Beauties 
which Lagguage borrows from Art, all the 


different Excellencies of all other Writers 


are comprized and exceeded in this Single 


Book, which of it ſelf ſpeaks its Author to be 
Divine. Had Longinus read the Holy Scrip- 


tures through, when he propoſed the Method, 
1 am at preſent treating of, of teaching 


his Reader a Sublime manner in Sentiment 
and Language, by an habitual Contemplation 
of the nobleſt Images and Expreſſions in the 


moſt approved Authors; I ſuppoſe he would 
ſcarce have contented himſelf with one Quo- 


tation from Scripture, ſince from thence he 
might have been ſupplied with much better 


Examples to all his Rules of the Sublime. If 


Homer ſeems of all the Poets to have the 


beſt claim to Inſpiration, from his pre- 
tending to underſtand the Language of the 
Deities; what an invaluable Treaſure is the 
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holy Scripture, which we are certain was. in- 
dited by the real Inſpiration of the only True 
God? "Tis no wonder, that the Reading of 
the Scriptures is diſcouraged in a_ Church, 
where the Ignorance of the People is the 
Scheme of Eccleſiaſtical Policy. 

Moreover, Religion not only contributes to 
our Improvement in Learning, but alſo directs 
us in applying it to its true and proper Uſe, 
which is the Glory of God, and the Benefit of 
Mankind. „ 

As there are ſome Drugs, which tho Poi- 
ſons in themſelves, yet when mixt in a proper 
Compoſition, become ſovereign and ſalutary 
Medicines : ſo Learning, which when incor- 
porated with Religion, ſerves to many excel- 
lent Ends and Purpoſes, when deſtitute of the 
Direction of God's holy Spirit, is of a virulent 
and peſtilential Nature ; like an uncultivated 
Soil, exerts its Power only in the Production 
of noxious or unprofitable Weeds, and mani- 
feſts its Greatneſs only in the Extent of its 
Infection. Tis owing to the want of this 
proper Mixture and Temperament of Religion 
and Learning, that Wit tranſgreſſes the 
Bounds of Civility and Conſcience, deals its 
Wounds blindly and indifferently to Vice and 
Virtue , and ſometimes dares to level its Ar- 
tillery againſt Heaven itſelf. "Tis owing to 
this, that Poetry becomes a Proſtitute to Vice 
and Obſcenity; that Oratory ſtoops to the 
mean Employment of Flattery and Oppreſſion; 
that Hiſtories. are crowded with Falſhood and 
Partiality ; and Faction and Hereſies are fre- 
quently publiſhed from the Preſs, and ſome- 

| times 
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times from the Pulpit. Whereas under the 
proper Guidance and Direction of Religion, 
there's not one of theſe Accompliſhments but 
would be of eminent Service to the Cauſe of 


4,4 4 


prove ineffectual: There are Nee 
that had rather be laugh'd, than perſwade 


enamour'd with Virtue, when cloath'd in the 
Garb of Imagination, than that of Reaſon. 
Wit thus employ'd aſſumes a ſacred and a vene- 
Table Character, and like Muſick, hath with 
very good Succeſs been introduc'd into the 
Houſe of God. Cicero makes Virtue a requi- 
ſite Ingredient in the Character of a perfect 
Orator; as a Quality which by conciliating 
the Favour and Eſteem of the People, and 
giving a Man Credit and Reputation in the 
World, would add Weight and Authority to 
his Diſcourſes. If Virtue be fo advantageous 
a Qualification in a Political Orator, it will 
be in a more eminent manner neceſlary to him, 
who is appointed to preach the Word of God, 
and promote the Salvation of Mankind. Tho“ 
he ſpeaks with the Tongues of Men and of Angels, 
yet if his Life be not anſwerable to his Do. 
&rine, his Audience will probably make a 
wrong Choice, deſpiſe his Doctrine, and 

| ;  - follow 


20 
follow his Example. Poetick Fancy, which 
generally magnifies and overſhoots its Aim, 
might from Religion be ſurniſhe with Subjects, 
where there is no Danger of being too laviſh 
of the Sublime. Religion gives Hiſtory its 
impartial 'T'ruth, and uſeful Inſtruction; and 
turns Natural Philoſophy into a Proof and Elo- 
gium of the Being and Attributes of Almighty 
Ged. In a word, every Kind of Science ſeems 
to lay aſide all its Blemiſhes, Imperfections 
and Superfluities; and to move with greater 
Eaſe and Vigour within its own Sphere of 
Activity, when guided by the over-ruling at- 
tractive Influence of Religion. 

As human' Literature is thus conſiderably 
_ indebted for its Advancement, by making it 

ſelf ſubordinate to divine Revelation, ſo it en- 
deavours to make grateful Returns, by illu- 
ſtrating the Truth and Excellency of the Chri- 
ftian Religion; and by laying us under ſtronger 
Obligations to a more exalted Piety and Vir- 
tue. / 

Truth, which is always ambitious of being. 
view d in the cleareſt Point of Light, courts 
the niceſt Inſpection of the molt accurate En- 
quirer; and the moſt excellent Performance of- 
ten loſes its deſerv'd Eſteem, by the Incom- 
petency of the Judge. If human Literature 
any way contributes to the Improvement of 
the natural Faculties and Sagacity of the 
Mind, it muſt certainly be agreeable to the 
Religion which was inſtituted by that God, 
who requires of us not a blind Obedience, 
but a reaſonable Service; and who would loſe 
Part of the Glory that? accrues to him _ 
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21 
the Wiſdom of his Works, and the Juſtice of 
his Laws, unleſs Education furniſh'd Men with 
Capacities to obſerve and admire them, The 
Viciſſitude of Day and Night, the regular 
Succeſſion of Seaſons, and the Revolutions of 
the heavenly Bodies, which, upon the account 
of their Conſtancy, paſs by as common Occur- 
rences, unregarded by the Vulgar, whenview'd 
thro' the Opticks of Science, are ſo many De- 
monſtrations of the Wiſdom and Providence 
of Almighty God. One Day may tell another, and 
one Night may certify another ; to the unlearned 
there is neither Speech nor Language, but thro! 
the Organs of Philoſophy their Voices are heard 
among them, the Heavens declare the Glory of God, 
and the Firmament ſheweth his Handy-work. The 
Language of holy Scripture would in many 
Paſſages appear barbarous and unintelligible 
to us, unleſs Criticiſm furniſht us with par- 
allel Quotations from Heathen Cotemporaries, 
or Antiquity, by explaining the Cuſtoms and 

Manners of former Ages, diſcover'd the Al- 
luſion, and folv'd the Difficulty. Our certain 
and determinate Knowledge of the Completion 
of Scripture Propheſies, in a great Meaſure de- 
pends on the Aſſiſtances which Heathen Au- 
thors afford to Hiſtory and Chronology. Our 

ereral way of judging of Excellency is from 
e on, and 'tis by the Experience we 
acquire from the reading of various Authors, 
that we are enabled to judge of their reſpective 
Merits, and Pretenſions to Precedence. The 
Claſſical Scholar, from being converſant with 
the nobleſt Genius's among the Heathens, pro- 


nounces with Authority, that all the * 
| | O 
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A both Greek and Roman Poets; that the 
Thunder of Demoſthenes, and the Flow of Ci- 
cero's Eloquence, muſt yield the Preference to 
the Poetry and Perſwaſion of the ſacred Au- 
thors. The Mbraliſt diſcovers, that the 
Lectures of renowned Socrates, and divine Plato, 
are but as ſounding Braſs and a tinkling Cymbal, 
when compared with the Precepts of Chriſtia- 
nity: and that the Happineſs, which every 
Syſtem of Erhicks promiſed to its Followers, 
is only to be found in the Chriſtian Religion. 
The Politician acknowledges, that nothing 
could be more exactly calculated for the Peace 
and Welfare of Society, that nothing could 
lay fo ſtri& a Reſtraint upon the Conſcience, 
or ſo effectually Curb the inordinate Paſſions 
and Extravagancies of Mankind. Thus all 
the Sciences, ' like Stars in their Courſes, fight 
againſt Atheiſm and Irreligion, and darting 
their united Rays ee. Chriſtianity, give a 
glorious Luſtre to its Truth and Excellency. 
Learning is ſtill farther ſerviceable to Re- 
ligion, by laying us under ſtronger Ob- 
ligations to a more exalted Piety and Vir- 
tue. : | | 
Education gives a Man a kind of Superi- 
ority among his own Species, and by adding 
Weight and Authority to his Words, and In- 
fluence to his Example, puts him in a Capa- 
city of being a publick Good and Benefit 
to Mankind. We may be aſſured therefore, 
that an All-juſt God, who has declared, that 
he will require of every Man in Proportion to 
the Talents he has entruſted him with, will 
expect from the Learned, an ative and vi- 
- gorous 
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gorous Exerciſe of their Endowments, in pro- 
moting his Glory, and the Benefit of their 
Fellow- Creatures. In the Poſſeſſions of the 
Mind, as well as in thoſe of Fortune, there 
is a Covetouſneſs equally deteſtable; and as 
unus'd Riches are no better than Poverty, ſo 
concealed Science js very little different from 
Ignorance and Sloth, Superior Knowledge 
is not beſtow'd on us for the Gratification of 
our Pride or Curioſity, but for the Glory of 
God, and the Service of our Friends and 
Country. Every Attack upon our Religion 
or Liberty, every Cry of diſtreſt Innocence, 
or craving Poverty, is a Demand made by God 
himſelf upon the Abilities of our Fortunes 
and our Minds. The Man of Learning, that 
grovels in the baſe Purſuits of ſordid Intereſt, 
or ſenſual Pleaſures, is a monſtrous Piece of 
Abſurdity; for tis the natural Bent and Ten- 
dency of the Studies, in which he has been 
educated, from the Experience of intellectual 
Pleaſures, to give him more exalted Notions 
of the Dignity of human Soul, and of the 
Vanity 9 all other Poſſeſſions and Enjoy- 
ments, beſides thoſe which are ſeated in the 
Mind. Nay further, Learning not only lays 
us under ſtrong Obligations to lead virtuous 
and pious Lives, but ought to teach us to 
diſtinguiſh even our Virtues from thoſe of 
the Illiterate, by an eminently. graceful and 
amiable Manner of putting them in Practice. 
This maſterly Excellence of Virtue is better 
illuſtrated by, Example than Deſcription : 
"Tis. not for want of, living. Inſtances, but 
to avoid the Suſpicion, of Flattery,, or the 
DE | Offence 
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Offence of Modeſty, that I deſcend to the 
Grave to remind you of the Characters of 
Two worthy and illuſtrious Gentlemen, once 
Encouragers of this Solemnity, as they were 
of every thing that is laudable: who were 
calld away by the Decrees of the divine 
Will, from the exerciſe of- the generous Vir- 
tues of Friendſhip and Liberality, from the 
Encouragement of Religion and Learning , 
from the Service of their Country, and the 
Enjoyment and Expecation of their Friends, 
to grace the moſt glorious Aſſembly of Saints 
and Angels. "Tis but Juſtice to pay this 
Tribute to their Memories, 'twill be our 
eternal intereſt to Imitate their Virtues. But 
I make haſte to divert you from this melan- 
cholly, tho' dear Remembrance, to the more 
pleaſing Task of diſcharging Part of that 
infinite Debt of Gratitude, which we owe 
to thoſe happy Inſtruments, which were em- 
ploy'd by the Hand of God, to convey to us the 
Bleſſings of a liberal Education. 

Of all the Inſtances of publick Liberality, we 
have the moſt rare and uncommon in the Per- 
ſon of our pious and generous Benefactor, who 
without the uſual Incitements to noble Deſigns 
of this Nature, from the Example of illuſtrious 
Anceſtors, or an habitual Fondneſs to long 
accuſtom'd Studies, only from the natural 
Judgment of his own excellent Spirit, aſſiſted 
by the holy Spirit of God, knew the Value of 
Learning, of which Education had given him 
no Experience ; and tho' he has amply pro- 
vided againſt the Want of it in others, yet it 


is impoſſible for the moſt eloquent Object of 
| | his 
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his Charity, ever to do Juſtice to his Memo- 
Ty. As he. was Pious and Munificent in the 
| Diſpoſal of his well-gotten Wealth, he was no 
leſs Fortunate in having it · depoſited in the 
Hands of Men of Prudence and Integrity, 
who by the diſcreet and conſcientious Diſ- 
charge of their Truſt, have prov'd themſelves 
a Succeſſion of new BenefaQors, "Tis an 
Honour, as well as a Duty, to return our 
grateful Acknowledgments to that excellent 
Man, a common Father to us all ; whoſe ad- 
mirable Skill, actuated by an indefatigable 
Induſtry, firſt form'd our tender Minds to 
a Taſte of polite Learning, and to the 
Notions of ſolid Virtue, and uncorrupted 
Religion. Eloquence, even of his own teach- 
ing, is inſufficient to do Juſtice to his Cha- 
racer, who beſides his own inherent Merit, 
juſtly claims a Share in every Virtue, and 
every Accompliſhment of 'this illuſtrious Au- 
dience. | 

Sacred and inviolable, to all ſucceeding 
Ages, be the Names and Memories of theſe 
Encouragers and Promoters of a Learned and 
Religious Education ; Eternal be their Re- 
ward in Heaven : but let all the Glory be 
aſcribed as is moſt dye, to God the Fa- 
ther, God the Son, and God the holy Ghoſt, 
to whom be all Honour, Might, Majeſty 
\ 2 Dominion, both now and for evermore, 

men. | | 
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FReform'd Devotions : Being a Collection of 
the belt Hymns, Prayers, and other Spiritual 
Exercifts, for all 8 compos d by Di- 
vines of the, Church of England and Foreign 
Aſceticks; Bilbop Laud, Featly, Duppa, hitches 
cott, Wettenball , Cuſins, Hammond, Taybr, 
. Bernard, Scott, Tillotſon, Patrick, Keltk well, 
Bennet, Thomas a Kempis, Stanhope, Tr2tt, 
Hicks, Nelſon, Gothair., The whole corrected 
and improv'd by Foſ. Waſſe, Chaplain io his 
Grace the Duke of .Ken/, and Rector of Ypnhie 
,, SET. 
Three Sermons Preach'd before the Univer- 
ſity of Ox/0r4, on the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, by William, Stephens, M. A. Vicar of 
St. Andrew in Plymouth, late Fellow of Exe- 
—_ nc, TT. 
. The Several Heterodox Hypotheſes, concerning 
both the Perſons and the Attributes of the 
Godhead, juſtly chargeable with more Incon- 
ſiſtencies and Abſurdities han, 7huſe avhich 
have been groundleſsly Imputed to the Catho. 
lick Syſtem. A Viſitation Sermon Preach'd 
at St, Anarew's in Plymouth, by William 
Stephens, M. A. 5 3 | 
The Eternity of future Puniſhment Prov'd and 
Findicated, in a Sermon Preach'd before the 
Univerſity of Oxford, by William Lupton , 
D. D. Prebendary of Durham. 


The © 


The Temporal 83 if 25 Hein ; ; A Ser. 
mon Preach:d before the — Reverend, 

8 ang g Righ Beke Nat bauac Lord Creu, 
of Durham; his Lordſhip having then 

deen F ty Vears a Biſhop, by Fin Later, 


The Schools ef the the Prephite, A Sermon preach'd 
be ſore the Univerſity of Oxford, by Charles 
750 TA 3 Fellow of St. 7 Baptift's 
Hege in | 

Aa 0 on the Uſefulneſs 107 Mathematical. Learn- 


ing, 1 in a Letter from à Gentleman in the n, 
to his Friend in the Country. | 


'Dr. Lowth's Vindication: of the "Wviners.c of 'the 
Old and New Teſtament. =p 


Hill Ixx. Gr. 4 Vol. —_ D. Eau Grabe, 


ico $ Vol. Aro. | 

Alſopi Fabulz, Gr. Lat. cura ob. — 

Dionyſius Longinus de Sublimitate, Gr. Lat. 
cura Huaſon. 

Two Sermons by Mr. Joſeph Stockwell, B. D. 
Fellow of Trinity-College, Oxon, The Firſt 
Preach'd at St. Helen's in Abingdon, April 2d 

1726. On the Occaſion of Opening an 
Organ: The Other before the Univerſity 

of Oxford at St. Mary's, on Rogation- Sunday, 
eMay 151h 1726. 

An Eſſay on Pope's 94 „in which ſome. ar- 
"ticular Beauties 7 Td N of chat Wo ork 
are conſider d. Part the F rt, 


An Eſlay on Pope's Oayſſey, Kc. Part the Se- 
cond, By the Reverend Mr. Spence, Poetry- 
Proſeſſor in the Vaiverlity of Oxford, 


Juſt 


1 


de Miu 10 Putin's, - 55 
T he Fourth Edition of Ti be Mappe, * ine, 
ee, of MIRACLES. AsSer- 
mon Preach'd before the Univerſity of:Q.x- 
bend, „ By: Fobn:"Conybeare, M. A. Fellow 
of Exeter. College. | 
T be Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion ern 
A Sermon Preach'd before the Univerſity 
tv. of Oxford,..By Jobn Conybeare, M. A. Fellow 
of Exeter College, The Second Edition. 
Tbe Cuſe of Subſcription 1e Articles of Relgion 
Conſider d. A Sermon Preach'd before the 
Univerſity of Oxford, &c. By John Conybeare, | 
M. A, Fellow of Exeter College. 
6 5 Penal Sanctions of | Laws” Conſider d. A 
Sermon Preachꝭd before the Univerſity 
of Oxford, by John Conybeare, M. * Tay 
hg Ons 9 = 


